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R.B.G. ROCK GARDENS . HAMILTON ONTARIO .Elizabeth Evans (Keeton) 

Only a stone's throw from a busy road, 

A rocky basin holds all varied hues 
Of flowers, and scented trees. Streams flow down 
A-spatter over rocky shelves to pools 
Where float some huge and lazy golden carp. 

Amonth the reeded rims a flash of blue -- 
A dragon-fly with laced and patterned wings 
Lancing the humid air to hunt his prey, 

While on a path a chipmunk hesitates, 

Wary, yet confident, striped, with feathery tail, 

With bright black eyes and delicate fairy paws. 

And folks from half a world away, delight, 

And hold their breath, and only half believe. 
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SUMMER BIRDING IN FLORIDA .Bob Curry 

For the month of July 1971 my vjife Angela and I rented a camper trailer 
and drove to Florida. Non-birders in particular asked us why we would go all the 
way to searing hot Florida when there are lots of beckoning beaches in the north¬ 
east at that time of year. The answer is that there are many Florida specialty 
birds which only occur in summer and are absent when most birders are there in 
winter. So the indefatigable bird lister may eventually find himself in Florida 
during the hot season. I should like to convey my impressions of some of the 
best places for the naturalist-birder to visit. 

Half-way down Florida's Atlantic coast is Cocoa. If your time is limited 
don't stop before Cocoa as almost everything seen further north is present plus 
much more. To the east across the Intracoastal Waterway lies Cape Canaveral and 
the Kennedy Space Centre, but at least equally attractive if you enjoy 
Charadriiformes were 18 species of shorebirds on the mudflats July 12th. They 
were not all "little jobs" either, viz; American Oystercatchers, yipping Black¬ 
necked Stilts, Whimbrel, Willets, 14 ruddy Marbled Godwits and one astoundingly 
huge and seemingly disproportioned Long-billed Curlew against a back cloth of 
smaller sandpipers already back from the Arctic. Indeed, it was here that a very 
rare Eurasian Bar-tailed Godwit spent all of the winter of 1970-71. Also on the 
flats were many of Florida's glamour birds which the birder must be careful not 
to take for granted. Everywhere were flocks of Brown Pelicans, Black Skimmers, 
Royal, Least and Gull-billed Terns, and herons and egrets of almost all types, 
including four northerly Reddish Egrets. No wonder Cocoa has one of the highest 
Christmas Count totals every year'. 

One of the Cocoa area specialties is the Dusky Seaside Sparrow. 
Taxanomically it is probably only a subspecies of the Seaside Sparrow (although 
given species status in the A.O.U, checklist 1957 ed.). It is distinctly dark 
in colour and restricted to a few square miles of sedge marsh. Hence it becomes 
very desirable to the incorrigible bird lister. Looking up the famous Allan D. 
Cruikshank in the phone book, I was fortunate to get him at home between Wyoming 
and East Africa, He gave me directions to where the sparrows had been found 
in the spring but questioned my chances now that the singing season was drawing 
to a close. Undaunted, I set out early the next morning for the St. John's River 
marshes leaving Anglea sleeping peacefully in the tent. The result was that I 
had excellent looks at two of the sparrows as they perched on top of sedge grasses, 
but also just barely extricated myself and car from the treacherous gumbo mud 
road several miles from the highway. 

From Cocoa we drove south and inland to the shores of Lake Okeechobee, 
This is Florida prairie country with vistas of flat blowing grasses, herds of 
Brahmin and Hereford cattle punctuated here and there by pine hammocks. We 
stayed just south of the town of Okeechobee at a place with the unlikely name of 
Joe and Wanda's Fish Camp. We were the only campers, paid a $5.00 deposit for 
a washroom key and fed millions of mosquitoes. 

Using Pettingill's A Guide to Birdfinding (East) for directions, I drove 
through the Seminole Indian Reservation lying to the west of the lake. Views of 
two wary Sandhill Cranes and two Turkeys away across the plain were thrilling and 
a singing Grasshopper Sparrow of the very local Florida subspecies (Ammodramus 
floridamus ) was pleasing. But the biggest excitement here was watching a 
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Caracara flapping and swooping wildly in an attempt to make headway against the 
strong winds preceding a thunderstorm. This close relative of the falcons is very 
nearly extinct in Florida. 

Road kills are an interesting, if somewhat depressing way of noting 
fauna. In the Okeechobee area I noted several dead Armadillos and a Pygmy 
Rattlesnake. The latter was the only venomous snake I have seen in two trips to 
out of the way locations in Florida. 

Miami I Hotels, taverns, neon signs, expressways and cars, cars 
everywhere. However, in and around this glamour capital there is much to attract 
the naturalist. The city is exotic in other ways as it has become the origin 
of a host of neo-tropical and Asian bird species which have either escaped or 
been released and, finding the environment to their liking, have become established 
and not only breed successfully but are expanding their ranges rapidly. One can 
see the Red-whiskered Bulbul and Spotted-breasted Oriole in South Miami gardens. 

The latest vigorously expanding immigrant, for better or worse, is the Canary¬ 
winged Parakeet. In suburban Coral Gables, I saw them flying to a communal 
roost uttering raucous screeches as they darted through the palms. 

Running straight west of Miami is the Tamiami Trail, a highway built 
right through the Everglades. I had the address of Everglade Kites which was 
only a few miles west of the city, and arriving here early in the morning, I 
watched at least 44 Kites sitting in buttonbush where they had roosted and 
flapping lazily over the marshes. These were more individuals of the species than 
had been thought to exist just a few years ago. As the relentless sun climbed 
higher, small family parties of that incredibly graceful bird, the Swallow-tailed 
Kite, soared and swooped overhead. 

I pushed on to the small town of Ochopee almost at the western terminus 
of the Trail and just north of the boundary of Everglades National Park. There 
I staggered around a wet sedgy field in search of the Cape Sable Seaside Sparrow, 
After half an hour of plodding I was close to fainting and collapsed under the 
car to get a little shade. I'd come an additional 50 miles for this bird so gave 
it another try in an adjacent meadovj. This time, following a hoarse Florida 
Red-winged Blackbird type song, I wa 3 reward with excellent views of this greenish 
gray remnant sparrow. 

Everglades National Park in summer is certainly not a must for the birder 
as it is in winter. With the rainy season in full swing the waders are dispersed 
throughout Florida and there were few other interesting birds last summer. By 
far the most abundant flying creatures were mosquitoes, aggressive enough to 
discourage even me, given the paucity of birds. 

We camped for several days at John Pennekamp State Park on Key Largo. 

It is a lovely park with coastal mangroves growing on oolitic limestone creating 
fingers of land extending into the Atlantic with sinuous inlets of clear jade 
water. For the birder, the Keys offers flocks of White-crowned Pigeons flying 
overhead and the ubiquitous chipped song of the Black-whiskered Vireo, Tidal 
pools offered excellent views of most herons including the Great White Heron, 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons and Reddish Egrets, 

Another Keys specialty - the Mangrove Cuckoo - was much harder to i.ind 
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especially as the Yellow-billed Cuckoo was quite common. Fortunately, on July 
20th, as we drove towards Key West, one flew across the road and on the morning 
of the 21st, I saw one in mangroves on Sugerloaf Key where they have often been 
reported. At the Key West Municipal Airport we heard the Antillean Nighthawk, 
a bird which looks like our Common Nighthawk but which has a very distinctive 
"zit-a-zit-zit" insect-like song. It may yet prove to be a different species. 

The main purpose in going to Key West though was to go on the American 
Birding Association trip to the Dry Tortugas. (ed. note: be sure to read the 
article following this on the non-birding aspects of this trip.) This really was 
the highlight of the whole trip in that it provided sights of nesting and visiting 
tropical seabirds found nowhere else in the United States, and it gathered 
together an equally impressive flock of top-flight birders from all. over North 
America. Birders known to our club members included Dan Salisbury of St. 
Catharines, and, from Buffalo, Dr. Robert Anderle, Dr. and Mrs. Harold Axtell, 
Richard Byron, Richard Brownstein and Paul Benham (who spoke to our club last 
Ttfinter). Also along was Ted Parker III, a high school student from Pennsylvania, 
who observed a record 626 species last year in North America. 

At daybreak, July 24th, as we docked at old Fort Jefferson, we watched 
Brown Noddies and Sooty Terns fly all around our boat. The terns were 
overwhelming. Were there 30,000 or 100,000? Several people dared to estimate 
50,000, Roger T. Peterson in Birds Over the World has called this the "number 
one ornithological spectacle on the continent". 

But as irrepressible birders we set out in search of rare species. 

Two Brown Boobies were found. One of these was on the inaccessible nesting key 
of the terns and seemed to have reddish feet which led to at least an hour of 
agonized examination from all possible angles and claims that it "had to be" 
an extremely rare but possible Red-footed Booby. Eventually cooler heads 
prevailed, although we were never able to have the perfect look at the bird to 
eliminate all doubts. Post-mortems of the bird served at least to take our 
minds off failing to find a Black Noddy amongst the Brown Noddies perched on an 
old dock. Two of these rare terns had been seen there on virtually every visit 
since spring and our frustration really made us overlook the rare privilege 
of being able to approach within five feet of Noddies and Magnificent frigate 
Birds, We also missed the Masked or Blue-faced Booby. It is ironic that birders 
seem to spend more time mourning birds missed than rejoicing in those sighted. 

Next morning at 2:00 am we set out for Key West by an indirect route 
designed to take us out into the ink blue waters of the Gulf Stream in order 
to look for pelagic birds. In this we were not disappointed as forty pairs 
of straining eyes soon picked out an impeccable black and white Audubon s 
Shearwater which skimmed across our wake. Later, a pair of Bridled terns, 
that other West Indian pelagic specialty, passed almost underneath the bow. 

We docked at Key West, very tired, about noon July 25th. Essentially, 
this brought our Florida trip to an end. We drove straight home, arriving 
in Ancaster on July 28th. 



NON-BIRDING ON THE DRY TORTUGAS 
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Angela Curry 


Being the wife of a keen birdwatcher has an element of adventure to it; 
therefore it was with some trepidation that I gingerly boarded a rather frail¬ 
looking craft, "Captain Winning", at midnight on July 25th at Key West. I hadn't 
expected a luxury liner but X wondered whether this tiny boat could carry forty 
birdwatchers (plus me) safely to the Dry Tortugas and back. 

The trip was a six hour comedy. The birders, stymied by the darkness, 
were forced to sleep. This was almost impossible as the small deck was absolutely 
crammed with duffel bags, sleeping bags, coolers, 'scopes, sundry other articles 
and, of course, bodies. When I awoke, I found Dick Brownstein's feet in my face, 
Bob's 'scope digging into my back and a stranger ableep across my feet. The rising 
of the sun triggered the group into action. They dashed madly from one side of the 
boat to the other, for fear of missing something. The sea was calm, and as we 
approached the island, we had a great view of Fort Jefferson, That was it - Fort 
Jefferson, a scrawny looking tree and the dock complete with washrooms. After 
hurriedly disembarking, I set up my equipment for the day - sleeping bag under the 
tree, within reach of the cooler - and I lay down to ertjoy my favourite hobby of 
watching the birders. It was like watching an old "Keystone Cops" film. Little 
groups scurried back and forth, stopping at times to confer with other little 
groups, then scuttling on. In a couple of hours, the intense heat forced the less 
hardy to retire to the tree to wait until a shout would signify a real "find". 

During the early afternoon, someone persuaded the Captain to take us on 
a short jaunt among the nearby islands. I found this quite enjoyable but the 
birders were disappointed in their efforts to add new "lifers" to their lists. 

Back on shore, lethargy overtook most of the group. A few went swimming and 
snorkeling but many just lay around comparing life lists and bragging about 
previous successes. Some enterprising soul discovered a small air-conditioned 
room in the Fort and those who still had the energy staggered back and forth 
between this room and the pilings (where they were looking for boobies and 
noddies). I must admit that I was impressed by the Magnificent Frigate Birds 
soaring overhead - a fantastic sight, even to a non-birder like me. 

Suddenly, the sun was setting, and after downing a fresh fish dinner, 
courtesy of the Captain, we tried to relax on our sleeping bags. It seemed no 
time at all before we were awakened by the Tour Leader shining his interrogation 
light into our faces, telling us to get up - the boat would cast off at 2;00 am. 

It was a yawning, subdued bunch which straggled aborrd and once again attempted 
to sleep on deck. 

The return trip to Key West was eventful in two ways. Fortunately, the 
birders were able to list a few "lifers". Unfortunately, the sea was very rough 
and many people were extremely seasick. Bob and I were fine, having taken some 
Gravol before leaving, but it wasn't much fun watching the others hanging over 
the side of the boat with green faces. 

A woman sitting on the dock at Key West summed up the condition of our 
group beautifully. After watching us stagger off the boat - dirty, tired and 
sunburned, she shouted over, "What are you, - refugees from Cuba?". 
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***BR0NTE CREEK PROVINCIAL PARK - Last fall the Ontario Government announced its 
intent to establish the 1,500 acre Bronte Creek Provincial Park. Following are 
some facts about the park, and our thanks go to the Toronto Field Naturalists 

Club for gathering the information. 

The park will be located to the north we3t of the intersection oi 
Bronte Road (Highway 25) and the Queen Elizabeth Way. Excluding the north east 
corner around Palmerno, its boundaries will be the Q.E.W. on the south, Bronte 
Road on the east, Highway 5 on the north and Burloak Drive on the west. 

Within its boundaries will be many features of interest to the 
naturalist. The Bronte Creek with its Niagara-like gorge flows the rull length 
of the Park from the north west to the south east corner. Geological features 
include a grotto, a cave, a buried valley and a cemented till. Some fine mature 
trees are growing along the valley rim which has excellent examp es o up a 
dry forest and terraced forest. Other habitats include prairie grass, orchards, 
a farm, spruce and pine hedgerows, hemlock sloper forest and forest transition 

z ons 9 

The intention is to provide an urban-oriented year round day use 
recreational park. For this purpose it is well located being 25 miles from 
some 1,500,000 people and 50 miles from 4,000,000 people. It ls in ^ Mts 

used for a variety of recreational activities such as camping, picnicking, si r 

In March, the Bronte Creek Parle Advisory Committee issued a P 1-Y 
Recommendations Report. On reading this report it is heartening to> note tha^ 
preserving and protecting the natural environment, especia..y e .. 

will have top priority in all park planning. Some fragile areas su 
prairie grass, forest stands and buried valley will only je ava aJ b 

study and scientific purposes. No buildings, structures or ZllriL• 

permitted in them. (Dead trees and stumps will be left and the ° ^ 
will be the removal of dead elm trees.) The valley bottom and slopes J> il1 hdve 
a controlled nature trail. Hiking trails will be located on the valley rim 
Noisy highways and sports areas will be buffered from other areas probably by 

tree plantings. 

***EGRETS AND CORMORANTS - Common Egrets have turned up rn several Ujea.L inarsheo 
this fall and one observer has estimated a total of about ten Individuals. Two 
of the white herons were at Mountsberg Conservation Area on Septemb » 

the great delight of members attending the club outing. The numbe ' 

striking birds, which do not normally nest nearer than Pelee Island, ha^ le 
many a frantic call to birders by casual observers, aware of the unusual 
appearance of the bird, but uncertain of the identity. The P os J;^ e ^- n S 
dispersion of members of the heron family often provides bonus birds on a big 

‘ Less common in Hamilton nowadays is the Double-crested Cormorant, whose 
status as a breeding bird on the Great Lakes is being threatene y uma 
factors. It is heartening to read in T he Curl ew, the publication of the Willow 
Beach Naturalists, that the Peter Rock lighthouse off Port Hope is still being 
used by cormorants. Ted MacDonald writes that on June 20th, they discovered 
five nests of cormorants, four of which contained eggs. This must be the clos 
nesting site to Hamilton, and could be the origin of the odd cormorant which 
perches on the canal pilings in Cooteo Paradise. 


IS THIS YOUR LAST WOOD DUCK ? - We sure hope not', 
your renewal yet, it xvi 11 be. Please sit. down now 
if your spouse also enjoys the Wood Duck, meetings 
to joint membership? 


But if you haven't attended to 
to make out that cheque. And- 
and hikes, why not upgrade 
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*** LEG-HOLD TRAPS - Neither Simpsons-Sears or Eaton's will be offering leg-hold 
traps in their catalogues or retail outlets this coming season. What they are 
offering doesn't look all that much better but as the Canadian Association for 
Humane Trapping points out, trapping is going to continue and the best the 
conservationist can hope for is to alleviate the suffering of the trapped animal. 
The leg-hold trap catches just the paw of the animal which may then chew off the 
foot in an effort to escape. The types of traps now offered catch the leg higher 
up making the escape of an animal more difficult. A gruesome tale, but we think 
a step towards more humane trapping. For those of you who may be interested in 
this aspect of nature, the C.A.H.T. may be contacted at Box 934, Stn. F, TORONTO. 

*** LONG POINT BIRD OBERSERVATORY - The Long Point Bird Observatory is continuing 
to expand its operations. It has acquired a new vehicle and erected a new field 
laboratory at the eastern end of Long Point. Geoffrey Holroyd, Chairman of 
directors of the L.P.B.O., has pointed out that pressures on the fragile marsh 
and dune habitats of Long Point will likely increase in the next few years with 
much industrial development planned in the vicinity of the huge Nanticolce power 
station. It is felt that the Observatory should encourage more environmental 
studies of the 20 mile uninhabited sand spit. In this way they hope to provide 
a basis for resistance to any moves which might be destructive to Long Point's 
environment. To develop a broader program, which would include a headquarters 
building at the base of Long Point and a permanent director, the observatory 
needs more members and, you guessed it, more money. Any of our members who are 
interested in more information or in membership should write to The Long Point 
Bird Observatory, 116 Three Valleys Drive, DON MILLS, Ontario. 

*** PORCUPINES - Although there is one record for the porcupine near Grimsby, it 
seems that northern Halton and Wentworth counties represent their southern limits 
in Ontario. Probably the absence of contiguous suitable habitat is the 
explanation for this limit to their range, as the number of road kills around 
Campbellville indicates they are fairly common here. Chris Giess, writing in a 
recent Iroquoian , has testified to their continued presence at Rattlesnake Point. 
The Bruce Trail Club had to build an entire new privy seat made of sheet steel 
as the original wooden one was entirely eaten away by a salt-mad Erethion 
dorsatum . In British Columbian, porcupines are so omnivorous that the rubber 
tires of automobiles left in the woods must be protected by chicken wire weighted 
down with rocks! 

*** AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS - Members who have purchased season tickets to the 
Audubon Wildlife series are faced with the difficult decision on October 11th 
of choosing between the club monthly meeting and the tour presentation. Due to 
unforeseen circumstances, the same conflict will again arise in February. However, 
we have just confirmed that the Hamilton tickets will be accepted at the Burlington 
screenings. Therefore, you can attend the tour on October 12th, the day 
following our meeting, and on Wednesday February 14th, two days following the 
monthly meeting. The Burlington shows are held at Aldershot Secondary School, 
at 50 Fairwood PI. W. 

*** WALKING - the exercise that needs no gym. It is the prescription without 
medicine; the weight control without diet; the cosmetic that is sold in no 
drugstore. It is the tranquilizer without a pill; the therapy xtfithout a 
psychoanalyst; the fountain of youth that is no legend. A walk is the vacation 
that does not cost a cent! (from the Bulletin of the Richmond Hill aturalists) 
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TI-IE WHITE CARDINAL.D. Hewitt, Peterborough. Field Naturalists 

As we drove through the gateway with half a broken gate hanging by one 

hinge, to follow the faint trail of car tracks, my mind flashed back to the 

time I had made the original car track across this field. It was the late '20's 

and no gate graced the entrance we had just passed through. A group of poles 

closed the gap, awkward and time consuming to handle, and as the cattle were 
gathered around the waterhole nearby, entry meant chasing the cattle away, then 
reclosing the gap. The trail crossed the fields by way of a gap in the stone 
fence we had made in those bygone days, past our old campsite by the lake, the 
cedars now grown and filled in to an extent undreamed of then. 

The fields were different now - pasturing had been discontinued, and noxtf 
a carpet of yellow goldenrod covered them, seeming in its evenness to have been 
consciously planted. Clumps of small bushes were encroaching the edges, with 
here and there the start of a new grove of cedars. The earth cover was thin and 
a multitude of rocks x^ere scattered over the landscape, rubble left from the 
retreat of the last glacier, and attempts to farm it had petered out early in 
the last century. 

Leaving the car on a knoll, x*e skirted a clump of about 12 graceful 
White Elms, still untouched by disease, and wound in and out among the stone 
piles along an old stone fence. Some of the stones had been scattered in bygone 
days by treasure hunters searching for the loot supposedly hidden there by the 
"Campbell Gang", xjho had robbed the bank in Campbellford and "holed up" in one of 
the old cottages on the next farm, where they x^ere finally captured. 

We came to an almost obscured cowpath, xohich led us past some hawthorns 
xtfhose red berries tempted one of the party to savour them - but, although ripe, 
they still needed a frost to make them tasty. On we x^alked, over the scattered 
rocks - many large enough to discourage the clearing of this part of the land until 
all the lighter work was done. The old cox^path meandered into a glade in the 
mixed cedars, x^ith a scattering of scrubby maples - a glade covered xtfith Mayapple 
just approaching the ripe stage, x^ith a very fex$ in their prime. These ripe 
fruits made a refreshing break, and a nextf file x$as mentally opened, listing 
their quantity, quality and a reference date for further collection. 

Sometimes the path disappeared completely, but x^e x^ere able to pick it 
up frequently enough to head for our goal, and at last here x^e were. A deeply 
shaded clearing of some 20 feet in the cedars, moist earth underfoot, and a 
spectacular splash of crimson Cardinal Flox$ers, against a pale green background 
interspersed with banks of x^hite fall asters, scattered enough to make the green 
take on a neutral tone. Then we saw it*. One plant of all the more than 20 
Cardinal Flowers bearing WHITE blossoms. Rare - oh so rare - and I had actually 
seen it. 


Of course the camera came into play, and the exposure was bracketed, 
for that kind of light plays tricks xxdth the camera - shafts of afternoon sunlight 
picking out points in an otherwise dark scene, dense cedar entirely surroxinding 
the opening, towering many feet high, xtfith a backdrop of stately maples to add to 
the gloom, the contrast of afternoon sunlight filtering through the interstices 
of the tree branches - the xtfhole making a sight never to be forgotten. 

(ed, note; Extremely local in our area, the Cardinal flower is considered by 
many to be our most beautiful native flower. The length of the flower-tube allows 
cross-fertilization only by hummingbirds. White or pale pink forms are unusual.) 
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INTRODUCING GERALD DURELL 

Gerald Durell is author of some of the most unusual and attractive 
non-fiction books in the English language. His lively, unsentimental accounts 
of expeditions in search of rare animals have all been best-sellers and anyone 
who has read his books will have enjoyed his enthusiastic adventuring and his 
delight in the absurdity of the situations in which he finds himself. Mr. 

Durell has made animal collecting his career and has given many diverting 
broadcasts from the B.B.C. on the subject. Whether he describes hunting with 
a torch at night in the forest, the trials of hand-rearing baby animals, or 
the strange customs and beliefs of his native hunters, he writes vividly. 

The Overloaded Ark , his first book is an account of an expedition to 
the little-known territory of the British Cameroons, West Africa, to capture 
and bring alive to England specimens of the unique fauna. He tells with charm 
and humour of his experiences in the rain forests and of his struggles in 
capturing such extraordinary and rare creatures as the Angwantibo, the Black¬ 
legged Mongoose and the "living fossil", the Potomagale, 

Two jLn the Bush is a record of a journey, with his wife Jacquie and 
two memberT _ of — the~~B,B.C„ Natural History Film Unit through New Zealand, Malaya 
and Australia. They stalked the mysterious and beautiful Takahe which was 
believed extinct until rediscovered in a remote valley a few years ago, filmed 
the birth of a diminutive kangaroo, saw the devastating results of the introduction 
of alien animal species to New Zealand in the past, and watched the gargantuan 
Leathery Turtle "weeping" as she laid her eggs. 

A zoo is a demanding as well as a rewarding enterprise and it has a 
way of roping in everyone around. Menagerie Manor tells the story of the early 
days of the Jersey Zoological Park, the Durell's private zoo on Jersey, one of 
the Channel Islands off England. Mr. Durell mixes his philosophy with hilarious 
anecdotes - playing hide-and-seek in the pouring rain and in pitch darkness wit 
a South American Tapir, to give just one example. 

The Drunken Forest is an account of yet another animal collecting trip, 
this time IxTSouth America. Some of the chapter titles - Fauns, Frogs and Fer- 
de-Lance, The Four-eyed Bird and the Anaconda, Rattlesnakes and Revolution 
give you a bit of the flavour of this book. 

We are back in the British Cameroons again in The Bafut Beagles. The 
beagles are a collection of scrawny dogs and their masters who hunted with 
Durell during his stay with the Fon of Bafut - a most convivial host'. Between 
bouts of celebration and entertainment, he succeeds in capturing a long 
assortment of strange and wonderful creatures, and passing on some or their 
characteristics to us. 

These are just some of the books which Gerald Durrell has written. 

Others include Three Tickets to Adventure , Encounters with Animals , A Zoo in My 
Luggage, The Whispering Land, and a book by Mrs. Durell, Beasts in My Bed, about 

some.of their experiences as seen by -the distaff side. 

All these books can be found in paperback and the library also has them. 

(ed. note: Being enthusiastic Gerald Durell fans, we enthusiastically lifted this 
article from the Oshawa Outdoor Club's publication, Nature Trails.) 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST H.N.C. PELAGIC . George Bryant 

Bluebird days are the bane of birders. Sunny, mild and windless days - 
those days when one can really enjoy being out-of-doors- promote' inactivity among 
our feathered friends, It was thus with a certain lack of optimism that we set 
sail on September 16th, 1972 onto Lake Ontario. 

Promptly at 12:55 PM, Tigertown Tours' commodious craft cast off and 
headed for Burlington Canal. At the 1:00 PM departure time, a punctual Bob 
Westmore arrived and may have waved heartily at our ever-receding boat. However, 
none of the forty-odd birders on board observed him. Twenty minutes later we 
picked him up at the Burlington Canal and charged him the full $5.00 fare. He 
missed the Ruddy Turnstone on the bayside breakwater. 

All the big guns were on board with some lesser lights permitted for 
reasons of cost-sharing and ballast. Birders from Detroit, Buffalo, Sarnia, 

Port Hope and even Toronto showed up for this trip - the biggest pelagic ever 
held on fresh water. Organized by Bob Curry, the turn-out for the trip reinforced 
our belief that the west end of Lake Ontario is the best place on the Great Lakes 
to observe pelagic bird species. Perhaps I should mention here that pelagic birds 
are simply sea birds vjhich tend to avoid inshore waters. On Lake Ontario in fall, 
the most likely pelagic birds are Northern and Red Phalaropes, Sabine's Gull, and 
above all, jaegers. 

All who attended were asked to bring a loaf of bread, which was to be 
cast in pieces upon the waters. It is important to attract gulls in order to 
draw in other birds out of curiosity. Some world travellers brought puffed wheat 
and puffed rice, which when mixed with corn syrup and peanut butter, is reputed 
to attract albatrosses and shearwaters from miles around. Unfortunately, neither 
of these could reasonably be expected and when the bread ran out prematurely (too 
many cooks), the gulls which had been converging over our wake thumbed their beaks 
at the breakfast foods. 

The planned route was to proceed offshore about two-four miles to 
Grimsby, head north toward Oakville, and return to Hamilton, maintaining the same 
distance from shore. As we left Burlington Canal, the Ring-billed Gulls sitting 
on the walls rose to our splendid gifts of food. Included with them were Herring 
Gulls and two Greater Black-backed Gulls. A few Bonaparte's Gulls briefly joined 
the flock of about fifty gulls. The Ring-bills did not remain for long and were 
replaced by Herring Gulls which seemed most at home ranging the open lake. A 
constant supply of bread was required as the gulls showed no loyalty and would 
leave about sixty seconds after food was withdrawn. Once it took us fifteen 
minutes to recall the flock which was left a mile behind us when all eyes were 
on a good bird. 

About a mile offshore an Osprey was spotted flying over and through the 
Hydro pylons on Burlington Beach. Soon thereafter someone spotted a "duck" 
directly ahead. There was a hesitation to call the bird as it was out of habitat. 
Coot it was though, seemingly at home three miles out on Lake Ontario. Also 
somewhat out of their element were a hummingbird, a bat, two Rock Doves, and 
two Golden Plovers, all well out on the lake. Oddly enough only two ducks (a 
Pintail and a Black) were seen from the boat, proof that the mild weather had 
delayed migration of diving ducks. 
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Earlier that day we had noticed a few small flocks of terns migrating 
south-east and well offshore. The boat gave us an opportunity to examine them at 
close range as a few individuals were attracted to the milling gulls and circled 
the boat. Did some of them really have long tails and gray breasts? We knew 
that all the Common Terns had left the bay. We also knew that Arctic Terns do 
migrate over our area, but rarely land. What could be more reasonable than Arctic 
Terns migrating offshore in the third week of September? But too many experts 
have been confused by these birds. It was better to let them depart unidentified 
than to make a rash call based on insufficient evidence. Someday, someone will 
pick up one dead on the beach, and Hamilton will have its first record for Arctic 
Tern. 


Perhaps the most suspenseful episode occurred about the middle of the 
lake. At the extreme end of our gull cavalcade, one bird was noticed to have 
darker primaries. All binoculars aimed at the area where, against the oscillating 
horizon, a smaller gull could be seen. The cry arose, "Sabine's Gull". But, 
was it? Before its identity could be confirmed, the bird settled into the water. 
We changed course and began approaching the bird. A few minutes later as we 
drew aside, it was correctly identified as a first-year Little Gull, a disappoint¬ 
ment to many, but still a surprise so far out on the lake. We marvelled at how 
tame this bird and others were when approached by our boat. 


However, it was the chance of seeing pelagic birds in their own element 
that had attracted birders from far and wide to this expedition. And it cannot, 
be said that many were disappointed. Just half an hour after entering the lake, 
Dan Salisbury, who has supberb eyesight, shouted "jaeger". Tigertown Tours' 
boat listed perceptibly as everyone leapt to the starboard windows* A dark 
phase jaeger about a mile away began narrowing the distance between itself and a 
Herring Gull. As both birds approached our boat, the jaeger gradually increased 
its wingbeats, then caught up to the gull in a burst of speed that made the gull 
seem motionless. Here was birdwatching at its most exciting. In an effort to 
avoid the relentless jaeger, the gull tried vertical climbs, stalls, full loops, 
and Immelman turns. But, the superior aerobatics of the jaeger quickly forced 
the terrorized gull to disgorge whatever food it had and the jaeger swept down 
to pick it up. 


The pursuit of a gull by a jaeger is supberb theatre on an infinite 
stage. From the opening scenes when the birds may be half a mile apart, to the 
violent climax, to the denouement, when the victorious jaeger scales the waves 
in effortless flight, the observer sees all. Allegories abound - good and evil, 
black and white, survival of the fittest. If only I could show people this scene 
when asked why I watch birds. 

In all we had five sightings of Parasitic Jaegers, of which it was felt 
there were three individuals. No phalaropes or Sabine's Gulls were seen, but 
this perhaps provided stimulus to plan attending the next trip slated for 
October, For all present, the splendid views of the jaegers and their pursuit 
of the gulls made the voyage well worth while. 

*** NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER - Please make note on your 'Dates to Remember' brochure 
that George and Laurel North have moved to Burlington. Their number is now 
634-5463. George not only compiles our noteworthy bird records, but is the 
compiler of the Hamilton Christmas Bird Count on December 17th. Laurel will be 
leading the spring wildflower hike on May 23rd. Please make these changes. 
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w&rts for September 


Wednesday October 11th at 8:00 pra. 

The club monthly meeting, and be sure to note that because of 
the Thanksgiving holiday, the meeting is Wednesday evening instead of 
the usual Monday. We have what sounds like a fascinating topic this 
month. Mr. & Mrs. J, L. McKeever of Vineland will be talking about 
owls, showing slides of owls, and will have some owls with them hopefully 
from their own sanctuary. The meeting will be held, as usual, in the 
headquarters building of the Royal Botanical Gardens on Plains Road in 
Burlington. There will be coffee and chatter afterwards. 

FIELD EVENTS 


Saturday October 14th (weather permitting) at 1:00 pm. 

After the wild success of the first pelagic outing (see article page 
24) another trip is planned following approximately the same procedure. 
Again, space on the boat is limited, so please reserve, and judging from 
the turnout last month, reserve early. 

Leader: Mr. Bob Curry tel: Ancaster 648-6895 

Sunday October 15th 

Spelunking at Mount Nemo - an opportunity to explore the crevasses 
and caves in the escarpment. Wear old clothes. Bring a flashlight. 

For a more adventurous cave, bring 100' of strong rope. This will be 
an interesting hike even if you don't go "down in". Bring a lunch. 

Meet at Dundurn Castle Parking lot at 9:30 am or at the Burlington 
Board of Eduction, Guelph Line between the Q.E.W. and Hwy 5. at 10:00 am. 
Leader: Mr. Bob Bateman tel: Milton 878-3605 

OTHER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

October 6th-9th (Thanksgiving Weekend) 

A weekend camp with hikes sponsored by the Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club 
at Cypress Lake Provincial Park 6 miles south of Tobermory. Activities 
begin Saturday at 11:00 am at the Parking lot at the far end of the 
camp. For more information call Hazel Broker at I-Iamilton527-0333 
October 6th-9th 

Another way to spend the long weekend. Thanksgiving in Algonquin - 
an informal get-together with a variety of activities from canoeing 
to wolf howling. Accomodation V9ill be in a comfortable lodge. For 
details contact the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 1262 Don Mills 
Rd., DON MILLS, Ontario 

Wednesday October 11th, 18th, 25th and November 1st at 7:30 pm. 

The world of fungi. A series of four lecture-laboratory sessions plus 
a field trip on Saturday October 14th at 9:30 am. Sponsored by the 
Royal Botanical Gardens. Advance registration is required and there 
will be a maximum enrollment of 15 persons. 

Leader: Dr. Peter Rice tel: Hamilton 527-1158 

Sunday October 22nd at 10:30 am 

An 8.1 mile hike with the Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club on the Toronto 
section of the trail, passing through Terra Cotta Conservation Area. 

Meet at Mile 8.1 where the trail crosses Hwy. 7. And do bring a lunch. 
For more information, contact Hazel Broker at Hamilton 527-0333. 
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*** OF SANCTUARIES -We always enjoy hearing from members and even more so from 
our corresponding members. It isn’t quite so easy to keep in touch with them. 

So the note from Dr. and Mrs. Jacquith of Georgetown was most welcome. Mrs. 
Jacquith writes of a visit to Short Hills Wilderness Area in August - the first 
of many trips she hopes, and we do too. Short Hills is a most interesting place 
and it is encouraging to know that members do visit and enjoy these areas left 
in their natural state. Hope you have already had some more visits’. 

*** SPECIALLY FOR JUNIOR MEMBERS - SLEEPING BIRDS - Very little has been written 
about the sleeping habits of birds except in a general way, but apparently, like 
people and other warm-blooded animals, after they are tired and full of food they 
want to sleep. When they wake they yawn, stretch, and seem refreshed but hungry 
again. 

Going to bed is a serious business for small birds and frequently a 
matter of life or death. The roost selected is usually sheltered from the wind, 
dry as possible, and out of reach of their enemies. Although there are many 
exceptions, most birds show a preference for the type of place in which they 
were born. So far as is known, the many kinds that nest in trees or shrubs, 
generally one of the perching birds, lights on a twig or branch and squats, its 
toes automatically locking tight, and it cannot fall while asleep. 

Hole nesters such as woodpeckers, chickadees, nuthatches and Screech 
Owls, usually sleep in tree cavities. The Pheasant, Prairie Chicken, Meadow 
Lark and other ground nesters sleep on or near the ground. In winter, Grouse 
sometimes dive into and sleep completely buried in a snowdrift but if a hard 
crust is formed by freezing rain they perish. 

During their migrations we see wild ducks and geese sleeping in dense 
"rafts"on the open water of lakes and sloughs; also along the shores, or even on 
ice, where they stand first on one foot and then the other. Like most birds, 
they appear to tuck their heads under their wings while asleep, but actually, it 
is under a tuft of feathers that drapes over each shoulder. Owls, vultures and 
hawks merely hunch their heads down between their shoulders. Starlings and 
Grackles gather in great flocks which, every evening before they go to sleep, 
make an uproar like children on their first night in a summer camp. 

Many birds ’’talk" in their sleep and some even sing on moonlit nights, 
(reprinted from The Bulletin of the Richmond Hill Naturalists, with thanks) 

*** A NEW BIRD SPECIES - With over 8,000 species of birds in the world, you'd 
be wrong if you thought they’d all been discovered. Aside from "splitting", 
an ornithologist’s trick of naming two or more species previously considered 
one, distinct bird species are still being described almost annually. The 
Elfin Woods Warbler from the mist forest of Puerto Rico is the most recently 
discovered species. According to the International Council for Bird Protection, 
the birds remain closely associated with the Elfin Woodland habitat which crowns 
three high peaks, and their narrow connecting ridges, within the Luquillo 
Experimental Forest. Although the population is probably no more than 300 pairs, 
there are no immediate threats to the species, except those inherent in very small 
population size and range. The species will probably be the latest to join the 
I.C.B.P.'s Red Data Book of endangered species, but, as they point out, "The 
fact that this elusive species was unknown until this year in spite of 
hundreds of visits by professional and amateur ornithologists to the general 
area speaks we11 for its chances of survival." 

*** AND THAT’S IT FOR THIS MONTH - Happy naturalizing, and can someone please 
send us some articles on another topic than birds'. Not to discourage any budding 
articles on birds either. We’ll love them all! 



Dr,& Mrs. E, Dirmiwell, 
7 Esquire Pi., 

HAMILTON 44, Ontario 



